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CHAPTER L 

Introductory, 

Multiplying benefits and bleesings have followed the 
triumph of Equal Suffrage in Colorado.. The campaign of 
1893 was a most notable one in the universal contest for 
equal rights for women. The victory was complete, and in its 
brilliant train of happy results are the substantial trophies of 
conquest which stand as a pledge for the final redemption of 
society. Now, after the experience of five years in the use of 
the ballot, the women of Colorado have come to a realization 
that the exercise of suffrage is but the open way of oppor- 
tunity to their noble aspirations and their wider sphere of 
usefulness as equal factors with men in all human affairs. 

This practical understanding of the privileges of citizenship 
has stimulated the women of Colorado to a wonderful activity 
along all lines of public and private improvement, an activity 
that gives the most hopeful promise of future good to the 
community and furnishes the most satisfactory refutation of 
the dark prophesies of unbelievers. 

What was first, by custom termed the "Woman's Rights" 
movement began in America in the middle of this century, in 
connection with the anti-slavery agitation, with which it at 
first identified itself. The first Woman's Rights Convention 
was held at Seneca Falls, N. Y., July 19-20, 1848. An event in 
connection with the anti-slavery movement, transpiring in the 
city of London, eight years previous, is stated by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton as the prime incentive to this first conven- 
tion. The American dQ\ef^f)A.\QTi \.o XJc^a ^^'«^»'^<2s^>S5l^ VcsisN.- 
Slaveij Association Qony^tiXivoTi^ >Dkft\^ Va. \4i\iatfs^ Ns^ ^&j>s^> 
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included eight American women noted for their intelligence 
and refinement and more particularly for their courageous 
work for universal freedom, especially in behalf of the Southern 
slaves. These delegates were Lucretia Mott, Sarah Pugh, 
Abby Kimber, Elizabeth Nea), Mary Grew, Ann Green 
Phillips, Emily Winslow and Abby South wick. At the very 
beginning of convention proceedings these ladies were con- 
fronted by a resolution declaring their ineligibility to speak, 
vote or serve on committees, for the reason only that they 
were women. They found almost the entire English delega- 
tion and many of their American brothers arrayed against 
them. The strong plea of the English was that such a pre- 
cedent was calculated to create a social revolution which 
would weaken the whole system of government in church and 
state. It was the Rev. Henry McGrew of Philadelphia, who 
voiced tlie sentiment of the American male delegation in say- 
ing it was '* against the usages of England and the ordinances 
of God." The women were defeated, and thus, in their noble 
battle of twenty years for humanity, they had the double 
battle to fight against the tyranny of sex and color at the same 
time. 

Mrs. Stanton and Susan B. Anthony are authorities for 
the statement that the movement for woman suffrage, both in 
England and America, may be dated from the "World's Anti- 
Slavery Convention." Though these women and their asso- 
ciates in America continued to work with unabated zeal for 
the abolition of slavery, the London incident had quickened 
their impulse and strengthened their resolution to move in 
behalf of their own liberty, and this intensified feeling, after 
the growth of eight years, resulted in the Seneca Falls con- 
vention. The persistent agitation of the cause and the long 
BorieB ot events incident to the work dwtvn^ \\>^ ^«t\od ol ^t^ 
^ears ia now a part of the history ol \.)ao t^«^\ox\. 



CHAPTER IL 

First Steps for Equal Bights in Colorado— Memorable Message of Governor 
McCook— Legislative Measure of J870— Territorial Woman Suffrage 
Society, J876—Men and Women icAo started and led the early movement. 

The initial step m behalf of Equal Suffrage in Colorado 
was taken in 1868, when Ex-Governor John Evans and D. M. 
Richards of Denver, endeavored to secure consideration of a 
measure introducing the question in the territorial legislature. 
The matter received little or no attention at that time and 
the real movement began two years later. 

On January 3, 1870, Territorial Governor General Edward 
McCook, in his message to the Legislature, recommended an 
extension of the franchise to women, in the following language: 
"Before dismissing the subject of franchise, I desire to call 
your attention to one question connected with it, which you 
may deem of sufficient importance to demand some considera- 
tion at your hands before the close of the session. Our higher 
civilization has recognized woman's equality with man in' all 
other respects save one — suffrage. It has been said that no 
great reform was ever made without passing through three 
stages — ^ridicule, argument and adoption. It rests with you 
to say whether Ck)lorado will accept this reform in its first 
stage, as our sister territory of Wyoming has done, or in the 
last; whether she will be a leader in the movement or a 
follower; for the logic of a progressive civilization leads to the 
inevitable result of a universal suffrage." 

The recommendation of Governor McCook received fair 
coneideration at the hands ol t\L^\^^^'a.\.\«^^5A\sa^'^^i55R?5ic^ 
number ot stalwart champloaB ^\io ^xon^^ \>D»5^*Cafc^'^^^^i?^'^»*^ 
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reform had passed from its first stage of ^'ridicule" to tr^^ 
second stage of "reasonable argument/' at least within legisla- 
tive halls. 

The closing remark of Qovernor McCook's recommendatioc 
is peculiarly in accord with a passage in the women's history ^ 
of "Woman Suffrage," which, presumably, may be accreditee^ 
to either Mrs. Stanton or Miss Anthony. It is as follows: 

"As civilization advances there is a continual change in th^ 
standard of human rights. As mankind progressed in the 
arts and sciences intellect began to triumph over brute force. 
Change is a law of life and the development of society a 
natural growth. Yet each successive change in the advance- 
ment of mankind has met with the most determined opposi- 
tion. Fortunately, progress is not the result of pre-arranged 
plans of individuals, but is born of a fortuitous combination 
of circumstances that compel certain results, overcoming the 
natural inertia of man." 

While the measure was pending in the assembly it was 
also liberally discussed by pulpit, press and people, and from 
all these sources ridicule and misrepresentation were the 
answers to truth and serious argument coming from similar 
sources on the other side of the question, for all elements 
including the women were divided on the point. By a portion 
of the clergy it was bitterly assailed and, though not a partisan 
measure, it was characterized by the Republicans as the 
"Great Democratic Reform." Naturally the Democrats dis- 
avowed partisan paternity to the new measure, and thus 
political prejudice and apathy became added elements of 
opposition. 

During these times Judge Amos Steck and the Hon. M. De 
JFrance were regarded among the leading advocates of woman 
Buffrag^ in the assembly, while Pre«vd^Ti\. "EIym^^^ ^"w^ *Caa 
etroDgest apeaker oppoeing. The leading «^e>L«t^ Vo^lw^^ ^^ 
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the measure were Messrs. De France, Lea and Shei>ard. By 
invitation, Willard Teller addressed the legislature in behalf 
of the women, and among those conspicuously active in the 
cause were D. M. Richards and Governor McCook and his 
wife. From that time until the victory was gained, twenty - 
three years later, Mr. Richards continued to be one of the 
earnest advocates of woman's rights. In the latter days of 
the session, bills looking to the removal of woman's disabilities 
were referred in each branch of the legislature to a select 
committee for further consideration. When the matter was 
brought up for action, the majority report to the house 
through the chairman of the special committee, M. De France, 
was an able advocate of the measure, while the adverse 
recommendation of the council committee was accompanied 
, by an excellent report by the Hon. Amos Steck, setting forth 
i clearly the reasons for his favorable views. After hearing the 
j reports both houses went into committee of the whole for a 
I free discussion of the question. The bill under consideration 
was in the form of a proposition to submit the question at 
issue to the qualified voters of the territory. Ui)on call of the 
roll in the separate session, the proposition was lost in the 
council chamber by a majority of one, and in the house by a 
two-thirds vote against it. It is remembered by some of the 
politicians of those times that the opposing vote was not so 
much because of antagonism to the women as it was a means 
of retaliation upon the governor for his course in another 
matter. 

Thereafter the question, so far as the law-making power 
was concerned, remained quiescent, though not abandoned, 
until 1876. On January 10, anticipating the admission of 
Colorado to statehood in that year, a convention was held in 
Unity Church at Denver, \xTid«t wi \xi^SXa*^-vs^\Rk '^S^ -sjk«rssss^ 
tavdrahle to suffrage lor ^om^u, 1i>ft ^«w^\^^\^'^^*^"^'^ ^^^"^^ 
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and was the occasion of a great revival of interest ii^ / 
woman's movement. Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell of Masf 
chusetts, and Rev. Mrs. Wilkes of Colorado Springs, were t 
principal speakers on the part of the women, and the men w 
spoke were D. M. Richards and Rev. Mr. Wright, nephew 
Dr. Harriot K. Hunt of Boston. Letters of sympathy a^> 
encouragement were read from Lucy Stone and Judge Kicy^ 
man; an extract was also read from the message of Goveriy ^^ 
Thayer of Wyoming, acknowledging the beneficial effects of 
woman suffrage in that territory. The results of the conven- 
tion were the adoption of appropriate resolutions in view of 
the aggressive work then proposed and the organization of a 
Territorial Woman Suffrage Society, with the following per- 
sons as officers: President, Alida C. Avery, M. D., Denver;; 
Vice-Presidents, Rev. Mr. Hosford of Denver, Mr. J. E. Wash- 
burn of Big Thompson, Mrs. H. M. Lee of Longmont, Mrs. M . 
M. Sheetz of Canon City, Mrs. L. S. Ruhn of Del Norte, Mrs > 
N. C. Meeker of Greeley, Hon. Willard Teller of Central, d( 
M. Richards of Denver, Mr. J. B. Harrington of Littleton, Mr. 
A. E. Lee of Boulder, Rev. William Shepard of Canon City; 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. Eunice D. Sewall of Denver; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. A. L. Washburn of Big Thompson; 
Treasurer, Mrs. lone T. Hanna of Denver; Executive Com- 
mittee, Mrs. W. F. Shields of Colorado Springs, Mr. A. L. 
Ellis of Boulder, Mr. M. E. Hale of Denver, Mrs. W. A. Wilkes 
of Colorado Springs, Mr. J. K. Hanna of Denver, Mrs. S. C. 
Wilber of Greeley, Rev. Dr. Crary of Pueblo. The convention 
closed with an address by the president setting forth the 
purposes of the organization. 

In February following, a committee appointed from the 
Woman Suffrage Society appeared before the Constitutional 
OoDvention then in session at Denvext \a '^x^^eroX. NXx^ O^^xs^^ 
of the women tor recognitloii in tVie eoTia\\\.\i\AsycL. ^>aa<y3^- 
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mittee was received courteously by the coDvention and listened 
to with respeceful attention, but with a non-committal silence. 
The press said the morning after this visit: "The gentleman 
were all interested and amused by the errand of the ladies." 
On the following morning the Constitutional Convention was 
memorialized by the Suffrage Association of Missouri and was 
also presented with a petition signed by a thousand citizens 
of Colorado, asking that in the new constitution no distinction 
be made on account of sex. Petitions came in afterward, 
numerously signed and intended to have the force of a sort of 
ante -election vote. . 

It was observed by the chroniclers of those days that the 
women in favor of asking a recognition of their rights in the 
new state were the intelligent and leading ladies of Denver — 
the wives of ministers, of congressmen, of judges, the promi- 
nent members of literary clubs, reading circles, the directors 
of charitable institutions — ^these were the ones who first 
ranged themselves on the side of equal rights. 

When, on February 15th, the matter presented by the com- 
mittee came up for consideration, there were two reports from 
the Committee on Suffrage. The minority report in favor of 
the women, was signed by Judge H. P. H. Bromwell and 
Agapita Vigil — and by these two members only. The majority 
report simply set forth the qualification of voters, namely, that 
all voters should be male citizens, with the exception that 
women might vote for school district officers. Mr. A. K. Yount 
of Boulder, made a speech in favor of a motion to strike out 
the word "male" in Section 1: "That every male person over 
the age of 21 years, possessing the necessary qualifications, 
shall be entitled to vote," etc. He believed the essential prin- 
ciples of human freedom were involved in this demand. He 
inewted that justice requited \\i«A.^o\siW^^wi^.^V^\5^'^s^^^ 
the lawB by which they Nvwe> ^oN«>mii^, ^>a^ ^^ w^^^^ 
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was in vain. The proposed amendment admitting ^ 
suffrage was lost by a vote of 24 to 8. The only other sec 
of the report which gave promise or encouraged the wome: 
hope, but which really held the key to their triumph aft 
struggle of many years, was that inserted by Judge Brom 
and adopted as follows: 

"Section 2. Article 7. The General Assembly may at 
time extend by law the right of suffrage to persons not he 
enumerated, but no such law shall take effect or be in f < 
until the same shall have been submitted to a vote of 
people at a general election and approved by a majority o 
the votes cast for or against such law." 

Following the adoption of the foregoing section, the i 
vention, after a protracted debate, adopted a resolu 
instructing the First General Assembly of the state 
Colorado (1877), to provide a law whereby the questioi 
woman suffrage should be submitted to a vote of the elect 
Accordingly, at the ensuing session of the Legislature an 
was passed submitting the question to a vote of the peo 
Thus so much had been gained that the friends of equal rig 
found themselves suddenly upon the eve of a campaign 
were encouraged to contemplate a victorious result. In ^ 
of these events the Woman Suffrage Association held 
annual convention February 15, 1877, elected officers for 
ensuing year and arranged the preliminaries for a vigoi 
campaign. The officers elected were as follows: Presid 
Alida C. Avery; Vice-Presidents, D. Howe, Mrs. M. B. H 
J. E. Washburn, Mrs. Emma Moody, Willard Teller, J, 
Harrington, A. Lee and N. C. Meeker; Recording Secret 
Birks Cornforth of Denver; Corresponding Secretary, Mre 
M. PatteTBon; Treasurer, Mrs. H. C. Lawson of Den 
Executive Committee, D. M. EacYiw^^, ^x^. '^^ ^. %V\s 
Mrs, M. E, Hale, S. McAlliBtet, lAiB.^\x>5a eottAnreCii., 
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Dreseer, A. J. Wilber, B. F. Crary, Mi6s Annie Figg, H. Logan, 
J. B. Eads, F. M. Ellis, C. Roby, Judge Jones, General R. A. 
Cameron, B. H. Eaton, Agapita Vigil, W. B. Felton, S. C. 
Charles, J. B. Campbell. 

The question, ''Shall the right of suffrage be extended to 
the women of Colorado?" was a puzzling problem to many 
people. The proposition was novel 'and vexing, and was 
the dominating source of contention throughout the cam- 
IMiign. The pulpit and press were divided on the measure and 
the weight of influence was against the women. Among the 
leading champions of the cause were Lucy Stone, Henry B. 
Blackwell and Susan B. Anthony, who came to the aid of the 
Colorado women and wielded a mighty power in the field, 
while among the home leaders were Dr. Alida C. Avery, Mrs. 
W. W. Campbell, Mrs. M. F. Shields, D. M. Richards, Henry 
C. Dillon, Rev. B. F. Crary, Mrs. T. M. Patterson, Col. Henry 
Logan, Gov. John Evans, David Boyd, Miss Laura Hanna, 
Hon. J. B. Belford, S. C. Charles, J. A. Dresser, J. R. Eads, 
Judge H. P. H. Bromwell, Mrs. H. S. Mendenhall, Rev. Dr. 
Ellis, Mary and Lafayette Nichols, Alexander and Emneline 
Rooney and others. Miss Matilda Hindman of Pittsburg, and 
Miss Lelia Partridge of Philadelphia, were also efficient aids 
in the movement, (Miss Hindman having made a thorough 
tour of the state at her own expense). 

From January to October the question of woman suffrage 
was a prominent topic of discussion throughout the state. 
On Wednesday, August 15, an equal rights mass meeting was 
held in Denver for the purpose of organizing a county central 
committee and for an informal discussion of the plans for the 
campaign. The main speakers were Judge H. P. H. Bromwell, 
H. C. Dillon and Gov. John .Evans, f^om this meeting the 
following committee ot Ee^ent^eiii ^q^^E ^v^ydX^^ \^ ^£>s^^x>s^ 
ttn territoTy and send outape^kw^^jee^B^^^^**^^^ 
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stations: Dr. R. Q. Buckingham, Chairman; Hon. John Evans, 
Judge C. W. Miller, Benjamin D. Spencer, A. J. Williams, 
Captain Richard Sopris, £. B. Sluth, John Armor, John 
Walker, J. W. Marlow, Col. W. H. Bright, John G. lilly, John S. 
McCool, J. W. Nesmith, Henry O. Wagoner and Dr. Mortimer. 

October 1, 1877, a mass meeting was held at Lawrence 
Street Methodist Church, in Denver, and the overflowing audi- 
ence was addressed by Lucy Stone, Miss Matilda Hindman, 
Mrs. Campbell and Dr. Avery. The next day (Sunday) a Pres- 
byterian minister preached a sermon on ''Woman Suffrage 
and the Model Wife and Mother," in which he said, '*God in- :; 
tended woman to be a wife and mother and the eternal fitness : \ 
of things forbade her to be anything else. If women could 
vote, those who were wives now would live in endless bicker- 
ings with their husbands over politics, and those who were 
not wives would not marry." 

At that time Mrs. Mary Grafton Campbell was the editor 
of a column in the Rocky Mountain News, which space had 
been donated by Mr. W. N. Byers for the daily use of the 
women. On Monday morning Mrs. Campbell answered the 
Rev. Speaker with a most gracefully written article which was 
at the same time a withering rebuke for the affront and an 
accomplished refutation of his vagaries concerning the insta- 
bility of the tender passion in the heart of woman. In con- 
cluding her argument she quoted thus from '^floating literature 
of the day:" 

'^Motherhood is the natural vocation of woman; is, indeed, 
an instinct so mighty, even if unconscious, that it draws 
women toward matrimony with a yearning as irresistible as 
that which pulls the great sea upon the land in blind response 
to the moon." ■ 

"It thiB be true/' Mrs. CampbeW cotic\\3Ld<^,*HsR«aftV3 >sk^«l<^ ^ 
and women will bUU be wives, no ixxaltet \i.o^ \Kxxs3si\Jasr3 tbw:^ 
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exult in political freedom; no matter how alluringly individual 
careers may open before them nor how accessible the tempt- 
ing prizes of human ambition may become." 

The women and their masculine allies continued to work 
with unfaltering energy and faith to the end of the campaign. 
At last election day came and their measure was defeated by 
a vote of 10,000 for and 20,000 against. Discouraged, though 
not vanquished, the women discontinued their organization 
and associated work for suffrage, but, maintaining their indi- 
vidual convictions and their purpose until passing years and 
the progress of events should again ripen the field of their 
endeavor. 

While the city of Denver was from first to last the central 
source of activity in the suffrage cause, many active advocates 
of equal rights were found among the leading men and women 
in other sections of the state. In the earlier stages of the 
movement, people of the pioneer town of Greeley were among 
the more advanced co-workers in the cause, and we quote in 
substance a sketch lately contributed by Mrs. Oliver Howard 
of that city: 

"When I came to Greeley in 1871 it gave me a thrill of de- 
light to observe that the men of Greeley were of one opinion, 
that women ought to vote not only for their own good, but for 
the good of men and the community in general. It seemed to 
me that the men had thought much more about this matter 
at that time than the women. I remember very well that the 
suffragists of Greeley early began to agitate the matter, and 
sometime in the seventies, delegates were sent from Greeley 
to attend a state convention in Denver. The delegates were 
Capt. David Boyd, Oliver Howard, Mrs. Adele K. Clark, 
Mrs. Emily Webb and Florence Haynes. The journey was 
tnade in a wagon from Gieeley,tYift "5W\^ \iw^Sai%^\as»^«ci^fs^- 
able time. 
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"About 1877 it was decided that an effort should be made 
to secure woman suffrage, and since it was the stock argument 
of our enemies that women did not wish to vote or take part 
in politics, the women began asking voters generally to give 
them the chance to vote. I think this was on the occasion of 
the first submission of the question to the male voters of 
Colorado. The measure did not carry but it sufficed to show 
us that the least intelligent communities were against the 
measure. I know that for one, I was very proud of my 
adopted city, that five out of seven of her voters declared for 
woman suffrage. Many years afterwards, when the measure 
had carried, Capt. Boyd found and printed a list of the men who 
had subscribed money for the purpose of aiding in the measure . 
that they had so much at heart. I recall that among the sub- 
scribers of five dollars or more were S. S. Kennedy, David 
Boyd, Alvin J. Wilber, O. Howard and J. L. Brush. 

"Among the early workers for equal rights were scores of 
women whose names are not now available. Father Meeker, 
as editor of the Qreeley Tribune, is mentioned as one of the 
strong advocates, while his daughter Rosine, was one of the 
first to circulate a petition which was presented to the legisla- 
ture in 1870. In this work she was joined by Mrs. Mary M. 
Gallup, Mrs. Alvin Wilber, Mrs. Sarah Boyd and others, by 
whose combined efforts three hundred names were added to 
the list." 

The campaign of 1893 was also vigorously prosecuted at 
Colorado Springs by a local association which was organized 
in March of that year under the name of the Colorado Springs 
Equal Suffrage Association, with Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, 
President; D. W. K. Sinton, Vice-President; Ella L. C. Dwinell, 
Second Vice-President, and L. B. Fasser, Treasurer. Upon the 
eve of active campaign work, June 27, the association was 
reorganized under the state aBBOciaUoIl,m^i\il£^^ai^^'^w»s^ 
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as President, and began work with a largely increased mem- 
bership. The original organizers consisting of seven men 
and seventeen women, whose names appear in the appendix, 
were among the foremost workers for equal suffrage in £1 
Paso Ck>unty. 



CHAPTER ffl. 

Renewal of the Struggle in 1890— The Campaign and the Victory of 1893— 
Valiant Work of Leading Women and their Leagues, 

Whatever efforts were made between the years 1876 and 
1893 to revive public interest in the movement were of a 
desultory character. In 1881 a bill in behalf of municipal 
suffrage for women was lost in the Legislature. In 1891 a 
petition was presented in the Eighth General Assembly asking 
the extension of the right of suffrage to women by constitu- 
tional amendment, but the bill drawn for this purpose was 
not introduced within the specified time and therefore went 
by default. But a fortuitous combination of circumstances, 
such as often compel certain results against all pre-arranged 
plans, came at the right time to open the way to complete and , 
lasting victory. 

In April, 1890, Miss Matilda Hindman of South Dakota 
came to Colorado to lecture and raise funds in behalf of the 
Equal Rights Campaign then pending in that territory. The 
admission of South Dakota into the union of states was to be 
an event of that year. The effort of the women was to have 
the word "male" expunged from the constitution, so that 
woman suffrage become a constitutional right. At the time of 
Miss Hindman's visit to Denver there was no organization of 
the women and but little interest taken in her mission except 
by a few persons. However, the women by whom she was 
received made up in enthusiasm what they lacked in numbers. 
A public meeting and a substantial subscription list headed 
bjrMre. T. M, Patterson, were the first signs of a reawakening : 
intereat in the cause of woman'B Buiii^^. W '^^s^ ^\wx\. ^\ \ 
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Miss Hindman's mission to urge the organization of societies 
as the nucleus of a State Suffrage Association. 

The first meeting was held at Miss Hindman's rooms at the 
Richelieu Hotel. The results were a pledge of 1100 to the 
women of South Dakota and the organization of the Colorado 
Equal Suffrage Association, with a membership of only six 
persons. These were Miss Georgiana £. Watson, President; 
Mrs. Mary P. Nichols, Treasurer; Mrs. Sharman, Secretary. 
Other ladies, Jennie P. Root, Amy K. Cornwall and Mrs. 
Laverna C. Dwelle. Mrs. Nichols collected the 1100 pledged, 
besides giving |10 as her part. It was Mrs. Sharman'e 
endeavor to have regular meetings of this small association 
as a study club and in various ways encourage a deeper 
interest in all matters pertaining to woman's political rights. 

In this way the association was maintained so far as its 
membership was concerned, but it had no constitution or by- 
laws, nor was there a membership fee, so that for a time its 
existence was of little force. In May of the same year, Mrs. 
Liouise M. Tyler of Boston came to make Denver her home, 
bringing with her a letter from Lucy Stone, urging the women 
of Colorado to form a state organization as an auxiliary to the 
National Association. Mrs. Tyler first called upon Mrs. John 
R. Hanna, by whom she was directed to the new association in 
Denver. Mrs. Tyler thereupon attended one of the regular 
meetings, accompanied by Mrs. Elizabeth P. Ensley, both at 
once becoming members. Soon after this time the association 
was regularly organized, with constitution and by-laws, and 
by vote attached itself as an auxiliary to the National body. 
Miss Watson continued as president until the fall of 1890, 
when Mrs. Tyler was elected president and held the office till 
April, 1892, when Mrs. A. W. Hogle became her successor. In 
IBdS, MiBB Martha A. Pease ^aa e\ftc\ft^ ^x^x^istjN^w^^^^iSsssiss^- 
utered the affairs of the campcaga ol \)a»X i«»^ ^sv'^v^ -'^s^*^- 
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Mrs. H. S. Stansbury and her mother, Mrs. Emily Meredit^^^y 
became members of the association and were among the fore- / 
most workers. Mrs. Ella C. Adams was also a prominent: 
worker. The first candidate endorsed by the association was 
Mrs. Harriet Scott Sazton, who was nominated for the East 
Denver School Board in the spring of 1892, but not elected. 

At the session of the Ninth General Assembly (1893), a bill 
providing that the question of woman suffrage be submitted 
to a vote of the people at the next general election was drawn 
by J. Warner Mills, who gave his services free of charge, and 
presented in the house by Representative J. T. Heath. Mrs. 
Louise M. Tyler, as chairman of the legislative work, gave her 
time for nearly three months, watching over the destiny of the 
bill as it took its course among the committees of the house, 
while Miss Minnie J. Reynolds gave the same devoted atten- 
tion to the measure in the senate, where her constant presence ' 
was of great value. Near the close of the session the bill 
passed the house by a small majority and the senate by a 
two-thirds majority, and received Governor Waite's signature 
without delay. It is worthy of note as a singular coincidence 
that four bills for woman suffrage were introduced at that 
session of the legislature by different organizations and with- 
out the knowledge of the Suffrage Association. Three of 
these were held in abeyance until the fate of the Suffrage 
Association bill should be decided. 

Thus, the year 1893 being a year of general election, the 
women of Colorado, upon the passage of their bill found them- 
selves upon the eve of their first political campaign, though it 
was to be a campaign without the use of the ballot by them. 
The association entered the campaign with only twenty-eight 
members and 125.00 in the treasury. These facts, however, 
showed all the more favorably theloicQttiidc\^^«tTkfi«»&Qkl t^oiir 
rrork In the political field. The towiid«A.\ou ol >iJt^«a ^^^^^-^ , 
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laid within their society organization, which was bo powerful 
a factor in the splendid conduct of the campaign. Auxiliary 
societies were organized all over the state, and were in con- 
stant communication with the state association. 

At its annual election of 1893, the State Suffrage Associa- 
tion, then changed in name to that of the Non -Partisan Equal 
Suffrage Association of Colorado, Miss Martha A. Pease of 
Denver, was elected President; Mrs. H. S. Stansbury, Vice- 
President; Mrs. E. P. Ensley, Treasurer; Mrs. C. A. Bradley, 
Secretary; Mrs. Louise M. Tyler, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. At the annual school election in Denver for that 
year, Mrs. lone T. Hanna was placed in nomination for director 
and elected by a large majority in the face of bitter opposition. 
The women for the first time exercised their one right of fran- 
chise in full force and it was their votes that elected Mrs. 
Hanna. This fact stimulated them to the more vigorous 
efforts for their enfranchisement at the November election, 
and as a result of their activity it was noticed that the stale 
argument — ^that women would not vote if they could — was not 
once heard during their entire campaign. 

Though they looked forward through the toilsome time 
and the harassing events of the coming struggle with enthu- 
siastic anticipation, the women realized that, instead of 
smooth sailing, they must meet and contend against strong 
opposition that must be beaten down and overcome if they 
should win. In the beginning they realized that the only 
possibility of success lay in the winning of votes from those 
who were their natural partners in all things else save political 
prestige and political power. It is also a fact that missionary 
work was necessary among many of the women, and a few are 
still unpersuaded. They found that they had no speakers of 
known ability among the women, t1\QM^\i \Al«t^«. xvvsjoabA^ <\t 
tbeae aroee from their midaV, llaft^ ^i%ii\\\^^^sia\>»^>'«^^'«!i^^ 
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iaries, and as far as they knew, few powerful friends among 
the men. In view of these disadvantages, they appealed to 
the National American Woman's Suffrage Association for 
assistance. It was known to the home association that Susan 
B. Anthony, Lucy Stone and other noted champions of 
woman suffrage would be in attendance upon the Woman's 
Congress at Chicago in 1893. Mrs. H. S. Stansbury, Vice- 
President of the Colorado State Suffrage Association, attended 
the Congress for the purpose of meeting the leaders of the 
National Association, to lay before them the cause of the Col- 
orado women and ask help in the campaign. But these 
veterans of equal rights, although they lent the aid which in 
their judgment would be the most effective, were doubtful of 
the good results. Remembering the defeat of 1877 in Colorado, 
they had no hope that the verdict would be changed in 1893. 
Miss Anthony, unable to realize the great change that had 
taken place since 1877, kindly, but in a vein of satirical humor» 
inquired of Mrs. Stansbury if she had **converted all those 
Mexicans out in the southern counties." However, the appeal 
of the Colorado women received fair consideration. The Na- 
tional Association having no money for missionary purposes, 
agreed to send Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman into the Colorado 
field. Mrs. Chapman came in the midst of the campaign, and 
her splendid work contributed much to the success of the 
cause. In the meantime. Miss Minnie J. Reynolds, Chairman 
of Press Work, had interviewed the editors of the state, and 
75 per cent, of the newspapers had been enlisted on the side 
of the women, while Mrs. Tyler's work in organizing auxiliary 
leagues was persistent and effective throughout the summer. 
Late in August, state headquarters were opened in the Tabor 
Opera Uouse block, Mrs. Elizabeth Tabor having donated the 
free use of the rooms for three months. Miss Helen M. Rey- 
noJds waa employed as Oonespon^xig ^wix^\»r5 «EA^\^\stf«!v. 
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effective work throughout the contest, succeeding Dr. Minnie 
C. T. liove, who had given her time gratuitously, and opened 
communication with suffragists all over the state. Until the 
removal to the Opera House was necessitated by the increas- 
ing numbers in attendance, the association held its meetings 
at Dr. Love's residence for a number of months. 

In the early fall, the City League of Denver was organized, 
with Mrs. John L. Routt as President, and with a membership 
of over 100 representative women. A valuable auxiliary society 
was the Young Women's League, organized by Miss. Mary £. 
Patterson, Miss Margaret Patterson and Miss Isabel Hill, and 
from this nucleus grew other leagues of a similar nature in 
the city and state. The ministers preached for the women, 
while the press, especially the Denver Republican, the National 
Populist and the Rocky Mountain News wielded a powerful 
influence in their behalf. The Republican, Prohibitionist 
and Peoples' parties endorsed the measure in their county 
conventions and the campaign became a regular crusade for 
equal suffrage in which the best elements in all parties par- 
ticipated. Mrs. Chapman made speeches throughout the 
state, organizing leagues wherever she found none, and all 
these leagues were put in communication with headquarters 
at Denver. An enormous amount of suffrage literature was 
sent out from Denver to all auxiliary branches in advocacy of 
the cause and giving instructions in the methods of proced- 
ure, etc., in practical work. Numerous mass meetings were 
held in Denver and many prominent lawyers and politicians put 
aside their own engagements to speak in the women's cam- 
paign. A number of the women actively engaged in the work 
who now bear enviable reputations for their powers of oratory, 
became fluent and effective speakers during the contest. 

Among outside speakers Mia. CbA.i^tCL«SL^ «& ^^ \^^:^'^ 
previouBly mentioned, waa one ol Wife \)«ek\» wAxsnss^^^S^^'jSqc^^ 
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workers of the campaign. Late in the fall Mrs. Laura Ormiston 
Chant of London, added her aid also to the good cause by 
giving two lectures in Denver (on suffrage) which drew crowded 
and representative audiences. 

Fortunately for the success of the new measure the liquor 
element of the state did not until nearly the time of election, 
awaken to the fact that the equal suffrage amendment was 
really a live issue. The most open evidence of their hostility 
was a circular, widely scattered abroad, wherein much ridicule 
and abuse was cast upon the upholders of female suffrage. 
Whatever influence this may have had was more than canceled 
by a dignified manifesto in favor of suffrage published in some 
of the leading papers and signed by a long list of prominent . 
and influential names of men and women. 

Mrs. Wrigley, State Superintendent of franchise of the W. 
C. T. U., and Mrs. M. J. Telford, State Vice-President, did 
efficient work. The lamented Patience Stapleton labored 
valiantly in the cause and greatly endeared herself to all the 
women in Colorado. Miss Minnie J. Reynolds, a gifted speaker 
as well as a fluent writer, was indispensable to the cause; so 
also was Mrs. H. S. Stansbury who, both by her pen and by the 
magnetic influence of her contact with the people wielded a 
large influence. It is to the combined might of these three 
talented women of the press, Mrs. Stapleton writing in the 
Denver Republican and Miss Reynolds and Mrs. Stansbury 
in the Rocky Mountain News, that much of the credit for the 
victory has been accorded. 

The seventh of November was election day, and a day that 

will long be remembered by Colorado women as the date of 

their admission to true and full citizenship in their beloved 

Btate; tor the men, conceding in both just and generous 

faebion to the Irishes of the women, gw^ «i gjoci^TaaJvar^ ^^x.^ 

/o favor of the amendment that ^«ya to tq»Nl^ \^DkftCi^^T»^^ 
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(fOYemment in very truth a goyernment of the people, tor the 
people and by the people. 

For the work of the last day in Denver, which stood tor 
the order of things in other towns, the city had been districted 
by the Suffrage Association. Headquarters were kept open all 
day and the officers of the association directed the disposition 
of the working forces at the polls. The women took their 
stations in groups at the voting places where they believed 
their presence was most needed and there by the distribution 
of suffrage literature and the more persuasive eloquence of 
personal appeal to the voters, won converts to the cause. In 
reporting the events of the day one of the Denver papers 
noted that "the ladies had no complaint to make of insult or 
rudeness from the men." 

The incomplete returns as published on the following 
morning showed that the cause of equal rights had won by a 
good majority and nowhere was there greater rejoicing than 
at the headquarters of the devoted Equal Suffrage Association 
where an informal and delightful reception was held on the 
evening after the election. One of the amusing and significant 
bits of decoration in the crowded rooms were two very new 
brooms crossed and decorated with the suffrage and national 
colors. 

LAter and complete returns gave the total vote as follows: 
For, 35,698; against, 29,461, showing a majority of 6,237 for 
woman suffrage. 

The party vote in the Legislature upon the resolution sub- 
mitting the question of woman suffrage to a vote of the 
people was as follows: 

IN THE HOUSE. ^^ ^^^^^^^ 

Democrats 1 3 

Bepublic&ne.^ .^\ "^ 

PopvliBta .^30. "^ 
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IN THE SENATE. For, Against, 

Democrats >0 5 

Republicans 8 4 

Populists 12 1 

TOTAL VOTE. 

Democrats 1 8 

Republicans 19 25 

Populists —.34 4 

In the popular vote, the twenty-five Republican and Dem- 
ocratic counties gave a majority of 471 against, while the 
thirty -one counties giving Populist pluralities in the election, 
gave a majority of 6,818 in favor of equal suffrage. 

After the canvassing boards of the respective counties had 
announced the result of the election. Governor Waite issued 
his proclamation declaring the enfranchisement of the women 
and Section 1 of the Act submitting the question to the people 
became of full force and effect; it read as follows: 

**Section 1. That every female person shall be entitled to 
vote at all elections in the same manner in all respects as 
male persons are, or shall be entitled to vote by the constitu- 
tion and laws of this state, and the same qualification as to 
age, citizenship and time of residence in the state, county, 
city, ward and precinct and all other qualifications required 
by law to entitle male persons to vote shall be required to 
entitle female persons to vote." 

[See appendix for names of persons taking leading parts in the can\- 
paign of 1893.] 



CHAPTER IV. 

Afitr the, BcUtle. 

Thus endowed with all the rights and privileges of citizen- 
ship, at the earliest opportunity the women performed the 
requisite duty of registration and then began to prepare them- 
selves for the full and intelligent exercise of their rights. Very 
appropriately, Mrs. John L. Routt was the first woman regis- 
tered in the state. The greater number of them have regis- 
tered and voted at all subsequent elections. Many of them 
have become adepts in the knowledge of state craft and 
political affairs and not a few have been .elected to office, 
though as a rule, the women who fought the battles for equal 
suffrage have not sought public preferment. Apathy and a 
somewhat misguided sense of feminine delicacy have deterred 
some women from voting, a comparative few declare their 
aversion to the principle of equal rights in politics. Those 
who appreciated the gift as a blessing, full of promised bene- 
fits to their sex, went immediately into training for the more 
effectual exercise of the privileges and duties of their new 
position. But little time passed after their enfranchisement 
ere the women began the study of political history, political 
economy and the science of practical political work. 

In this primary school, "Fisk's Civil Government in the 
United States" and 'Parliamentary Law" were the popular 
studies. During the first eight months one firm in Denver 
sold a larger number of books on political economy than they 
had sold in twenty years before. As a result of their investi- 
gations, when woman made hex ^Bt«i^^«x%Sk.^^\s^^^\f^^:^^^s3^ 
arena of Colorado she was not unwcmfe^tet \j!aft ^:o«S!c^^>^5iS>^^>sst. 
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effective work in the campaigns and in matters of legislation 
has proved her capability as an important factor in public affaire. 
At the outset of woman's career in politics there was no 
little speculation as to her partisan affiliation when the time 
should come for her to make her choice. Among the more 
enlightened concerning party politics were women as firmly 
grounded in their political convictions as the best of men, who 
were as able to expound the doctrines of their respective 
parties or give a reason for their faith. But among the masses 
the wide-spread teachings of Populism was as seeds sown upon 
fruitful soil, and the Populist women, being the first to form 
a partisan organization, and that very early in the memorable 
state campaign of 1894, it was feared by the leaders of the old 
parties that there would be a serious defection through the 
women's vote from the strength upon which they had reckoned 
for their ranks, and by the same estimate, the Populist leaders 
expected the women's vote to make up in some measure for 
the disaffection that had become apparent among the men in 
that party. Subsequent events proved these hopes and fears 
to have been groundless. There was another source of doubt 
as to the probable course of the women. It was feared that 
their first effort would be to purify politics by their immediate 
insistence upon the many measures of reform that have for 
generations been the perpetual scare-crow of the politician. 
Inasmuch as the Republican Party had always been in the 
ascendancy in Colorado, until it was defeated by the People's 
Party and the Democrats in 1892, and as there had for many 
years existed a factional feud between the element called 
'*the gang," charged with corrupt practices, and the other 
element styling themselves "respectable Republicans," there 
could be no doubt that the Republican women would unite 
wJtb the latter, or, if need be, to cwry ovxt Wiavt ^\3kX^Q»^ ot 
reform, caat the baianee of power m\.\iWio>b\kftx^%xVs- ^>iN» 
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the women were not concerning themselves with such useless 
problems. They were only trying to find out where they 
could put their vote to do the most good. From the beginning 
of the campaign it was very clear that the Democrats could 
accomplish nothing, and it was conceded by them that the 
contest for the state ticket would be between the Republicans 
and the People's Party. Therefore, attracted by the motto of 
the Republican Party, which was at the same time the outcry 
of **Down with Waiteism and Misrule" and a pledge of "good 
order, good government and prosperity" under a return to 
Republican administration, a majority of the women were 
induced to cast their first votes for that ticket. In this way 
it was inferred that, for the most part, under force of peculiar 
conditions, they voted in harmony with their husbands and 
male relatives, the Republicans adhering solidly to their party 
and many Democratic women casting their votes for the 
Democratic nominees as an expedient in behalf of good 
government — according to their view of the case. In their 
separate organizations, the women as a rule, in their first 
campaign, were tenacious of party principle, and for the sake 
of that principle were unswerving Republicans, or Democrats 
or Populists, according to choice. It is only natural to assume 
that many of the new voters had not had time within this 
novitiate period of a few months to fully analyze the intricate 
differentiation of party doctrine. And then, it was in the 
midst of a time when many of their elderly brethren, more 
advanced in political wisdom were themselves puzzled in their 
attempt to define their own political convictions. But what- 
ever their choice of party, there can be no doubt the women 
were sincere and that they participated with understanding 
and an enthusiastic loyalty in the election. 

However, their partiBanehip, a\oi[i^ >()tL<^ ^\x\cX\«^'»^i^^»sSiis:\ 
to old party principlee was doB\\ii^\»\»^'^^^'^^^'^'^^^'*^^' 
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for the campaign of 1896 was a i>eculiar one in that free silyer 
was the dominant issue and drew both men and women away 
from old party allegiance. 

In the national campaign of that year, which will go into 
history as the ''Bryan Silver Campaign," the Democratic 
ticket was supported in Colorado by Republicans, Populists 
and the new organization known as the "National Silver 
Party," all these, with the Democrats, having a fair division 
of the woman's vote. Their vote for the National Republican 
(McKinley) ticket was inconsiderable. In the state campaign 
there was a fusion in the state and county tickets by the 
Democrats with the Silver Republicans, and the Populists 
with the National Silver Party. There were five other tickets 
in the field, and the result of the election for governor was 
as follows: Democrat-Silver Republicans, 86,881; Populist- 
National Silver Party, 71,808; Republican (McKinley), 23,845; 
Middle of the Road Populist, 3,421; Social Labor, 221; National, 
360; Prohibition, 1,807. 

Thus, between all these political organizations the vote of 
the women was divided. In the very nature of these divisions 
they have had an extraordinary and valuable exjierience* 
Through all the complicated and ever-changing situations 
they have been active, enthusiastic participants. Starting 
first in the secret councils of the ward, they have acquired 
knowledge and skill in the mysterious workings of the prim- 
aries, have presided and controlled in caucus, have contended 
successfully for their rights in committee and upon the plat- 
form, held their own in the conventions, won victories at the 
polls, have held seats in the halls of legislation and taken 
position in offices of state. It would seem that their enfran- 
chisement came at a time that was most auspicious for their 
lateJJectual development and their advwieftmetA xj^.-^xt \JMk 
political plane. Had they been abBot\)ed m >L\i^\>«««««a%\il 
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the Bupremacy of either of the two leading parties under the 
old order of things, they would have been carried along simply 
by the majority with little reason for the exercise of their own 
genius or will. As it is, they have neither been probationers 
in political faith nor the proteges of party. The very nature of 
conditions thrust upon them has compelled them to close inves- 
tigation and serious study of all the complicated questions of 
political government and social order in state and nation. 

Concerning that uncertain number of Colorado women who 
have never voted, who will not register, who will not participate 
in public affairs, whether they concern the state or the home, 
and who disavow any interest in politics, nothing save words 
of regret can be said, unless it may be added in passing that 
there is probably a still larger number of men in the whole 
number of voters who are utterly indifferent to mattera?' 
political and that no one thinks of bringing them forwari| |ii 
an argument against male suffrage. 

Though the woman voter has been greatly benefitted, as 
shown, by her experience with complicated political condi- 
tions, her status as a voter has been affected in a way that 
leaves an open question as to the good or evil of her future 
course. Under the influence of party demoralization, there 
has been ever since the first year of her participation, a very 
decided drifting from old attachments and a tendency to con- 
solidation for independent action. By her first move in this 
direction she scored a victory in behalf of good local govern- 
ment. In several instances her vote has been effective where 
the aim was that of wholesome measures of reform, and in 
such instances the claims of party fealty have been ignored. 
Party division continues to grow; therefore her attitude is 
unchanged to-day. How she has reached this status is best 
related in a brief review of bpx^ffUtfeet Itota. ^^ ^vj ^S^^^^s^ 
the ballot ^ . r. v 



,' 



CHAPTER V. 

Process of Party Organization, 

In the early summer o( 1894, the new voter having learned 
her first lessons in the political school, found herself ready tor 
organization and work in the field. In June of that year Mrs. 
J. Ellen Foster came to Colorado under commission from the 
National Republican Committee. Phoebe Cousins came as a 
missionary among the Populists; Helen Gouger represented 
the Prohibition cause, while local Democratic women of talent 
undertook the work of organization for that party. The Pop- 
ulist women were the first to organize within party lines. 
Even before the right of the ballot was bestowed, the women 
believing in the teachings of that party had formed societies 
for its aid in the campaign of 1892. February, 1894, the 
Woman's Industrial Legion, a Populist secret order, opened 
headquarters in Denver and organized branch societies 
throughout the state. The Woman's Populist League of Den- 
ver was their leading organization. It continued its work 
through the municipal and county campaigns of 1895, and the 
state and national campaign of 1896, with Mrs. Alice W. 
Faulkner as its president. In practical campaign work the 
Populist women, for the most part, concentrated their efforts 
with the men in the committee and club organizations of the 
party, though they maintained numerous clubs of their own 
in the state. 

At the Peoples' Party Arapahoe County Convention in Sep- 
tember, 1894, Mrs. H. S. Stansbury, Mrs. Marian Sheridan and 
Afjv. Nellie E. MatteBon of Denver, >i7eie nom.iiiated candidates 
A?r the general assembly and Hieee Tiex^ \\ift oiAl \«^^^^Bw^ 
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nominees among the women in the state by that party. The 
Republicans nominated Mrs. Clara Cressingham, Denver; 
Mrs. Carrie C. Holly, Pueblo; Mrs. Frances S. Klock, Denver, 
all of whom were elected. 

In March, 1894, the women, irrespective of party, per- 
formed their first work in the political field under appoint- 
ment as canvassers to register the female vote. The first 
woman to aspire to office, was Miss Carrie West, who was 
nominated by the Republicans for Town Clerk of Highlands, 
then a suburb of Denver, but defeated. 

June, 1894, the annual convention of the National Repub- 
lican League clubs was held in Denver. At that time there 
was no organization of the Republican women in the state. 
The Republican leaders, realizing the need of such organiza- 
tion, selected Mrs. Frank Hall, whom they persuaded to take 
charge of the woman's department of the campaign work, 
under the general direction of the Republican State Central 
Committee. It was a position without a designating title, but 
Mrs. Hall's duties made her virtually the Vice-Chairman of 
the State Central Committee. This assignment was made 
distinctively for work in the state campaign then pending. 
Her first and most important duty was that of organizing 
women's Republican clubs in all the counties of the state. 
This work being finished in due time, the more complicated 
duties of managing her part of the compaign and attending to 
the business of the combined organizations came to her hands. 
She was, therefore, confined to headquarters in Denver, and a 
very busy woman throughout the contest. During this time, 
however, Mrs. Hall made one trip of special significance, which 
resulted in the organization of the Republican women of 
Pueblo, where organization had been delayed, and starting 
among them the practical work of the campai^n^ and mducio^ 
them for the first time to take an ucXVi^ \^\«t«^\,\x^SXifc'^&»s«^ 
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of the party. Among the more active and effective organizers 
thus under direction from headquarters were: Mrs. Alma 
Lafferty, Dr. Sarah May Townshend, Mrs. Florence Morse, 
Mrs. A. Guthrie Brown, Mrs. Hattie S. Hauser, Mrs. Hattie B. 
Fox, Miss Isabella Steck, Mrs. H. C. Warren, Mrs. J. B. Hanna 
and Mrs. Olive Wright. Very few counties were omitted in 
the work. In the larger towns and cities numerous auxiliary 
clubs were formed, and thus the women furnished the Repub- 
lican Party a large and well disciplined host of recruits. But 
their work did not cease with the club. In the larger cities 
they effected complete ward and precinct organizations. In 
Denver, women's Eepublican campaign clubs were formed in 
every ward, and while the party organization was complete, 
the women organized their own ward and precinct committees, 
distinct from the men, and in like manner under control of 
the woman's department of the central committees. These 
committees were selected from the leading women of the re- 
spective wards, and many of them were prominent in the 
society of Denver. Thus, in their first campaign they took 
advantage of the opportunity to put into vigorous, practical 
use all the tactical knowledge which they had acquired, and 
they performed their part with surprising skill and courage. 
Their first experience at the primaries was a conflict with the 
"champions of corrupt practices," commonly designated as 
"the gang." Although this faction were their co-workers for 
party success, the women without hesitation or ceremony 
interposed in behalf of honesty, exposed all tricks and schemes 
for unfair dealing and scored a victory for a fair election. In 
places where there were no clubs, the Republican women acted 
with the regularly constituted city and county committees 
and with the various club associations of the male voters. 
Mrs, J, Ellen Foster was making a tout ot tVi^ ^tate and arous- 
-w?^ great enthuBiaam and courage amoii^ ^^ l^V'cW^t^B 
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hosts by the magnetic charm of her eloquence and the con- 
vmcing logic of her argument. Mrs. Foster was accompanied 
by Mrs. Frank Hall in one of her trips and the two ladies suc- 
ceeded in organizing a meeting in one of the important mining 
towns where they had been previously informed it would be 
impossible for them to get a respectful hearing because of the 
bitter Populist opposition. Nevertheless, they addressed a 
good audience and made a number of converts in the town. 
Mrs. A. J. Peavy visited the towns and cities in the state to 
assist in organization and instruct the women in campaign 
work. Wherever they were organized they sprang at once to 
the front and became enthusiastic and effective workers to 
the close of the contest. 

During the summer of 1894 a powerful organization was 
founded in Denver, which became famously known as the 
East Capitol Hill Woman's Eepublican League. This organ- 
ization was affiliated with the National League and was 
an outgrowth of the June convention of that association. 
Mrs. H. B. Stephens, a partisan of the Eepublican faith, 
undertook the work of party organization among her sex. 
After a canvass of two weeks she secured a meeting of 
Bepublican women at her house, where the club was organ- 
ized with seventy-five charter members. The officers were: 
President, Mrs. H. B. Stephens; First Vice-President, Miss 
Martha Pease; Second Vice-President, Dr. Mary Barker Bates; 
Secretary, Miss Mary E. Hyatt. In a short time the club 
grew to 1,000 members. The influence of this club extended 
far beyond the limits of Denver and forced recognition as a 
powerful instrument in winning a large Bepublican majority 
in Arapahoe County. Such work, in fact, was characteristic 
of the Bepublican women generally in their service under 
the centra] committees, while awothi^i Qt^«£LVL&t\Qw^ oonfi^ic- 
uoua tor ita effectual woik— V^i'ft "E^aaX. \i«vjk^«^ ^^^s^aasi^ 
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Republican Club — ^Mrs. Alma Lafferty, President, did valiant 
service for the Republican cause. The Women's Republican 
Clubs were the leading spirits in nearly all popular demonatra- 
tions, and the several mammoth meetings organized and man- 
aged by them had a telling effect in bringing together and 
arousing the enthusiasm of the Republican women of the city in 
general. For their faithful services they were justly accorded a 
large share of the credit for the victory on election day. 

For the Democratic women the campaign presented a 
complex state of affairs. Owing to a division in their party 
and the acknowledged impossibility of its success in that race, 
the women realized that they were in an uncertain attitude, 
unorganized and without leaders. But it was this condition 
that created leaders among them, developing an unknown 
wealth of latent talent with which they had been peculiarly 
endowed for use in the time of need. Circumstancee had 
made them important factors in politics and afforded them 
the ready opportunity for effective work. Their first act aa 
partisans was rewarded with victory. The two divisions of 
the Democratic Party at that time were known as the "Silver" 
Democrats and the "White Wings" (or Cleveland Democrats), 
each maintaining its separate state and county central com- 
mittees, and thus they were determined to maintain the 
Democratic organization, each faction claiming to be the 
regularly constituted party, though it was conceded that even 
were they united they could accomplish nothing in that cam- 
paign. Under this condition of things the Democratic women 
declined to attach themselves to either body, practically disown- 
ing the authority of either wing as a part of the national organ- 
ization. To them a divided Democracy was an anomaly which 
they did not care to understand, and they plainly stated to the 
cbairmen of the respective factional coxcomttct^ that they were 
I>emocratB only and would recognize no px^k^-xfi^ \o >25ia tasd^. 
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The first Democratic women to take action upon this de- 
cision were Mrs. Anna Marshall Cochran and Mrs. Mary C. 
C. Bradford of Denver. By arrangement between these two, 
the first meeting of Democratic women was held at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Bradford in May, 1894, and the first women's 
Democratic club was organized. **The Colorado Women's 
Democratic Club" was the name given this organization, and 
it started on its mission with a membership of only nine. 
Mrs. Mary V. Macon was chosen President, Mrs. Anna Mar- 
shall Cochran, Secretary, and Mrs. Mary Holland Eincaid, 
Treasurer. The membership of the club rapidly increased, 
and, to the honor of its promoters, in a short time it was 
accepted by the National Democratic Committee as the only 
straight Democratic organization in Colorado. By this 
authority Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford was appointed as state 
organizer. Mrs. Cochran in her capacity of Secretary, raised 
the necessary funds to pay the expenses of the organizer and 
started her upon her mission. Mrs. Bradford canvassed the 
state, making a number of speeches. In this tour she added 
to her reputation the highest encomiums of the press for her 
delightful oratory and her superior reasoning powers. Taking 
letters from each chairman of the two State Central Com- 
mittees, wherever she appeared she usually succeeded in 
drawing both factions to her meetings. She organized twelve 
strong clubs in the state and started them to work under her 
own instruction. Mrs. Cochran was practically at the head of 
the Democratic women's campaign, and she and her able 
assistants did more than the men to reunite the factions. 

Both conventions of the two wings of the divided Democ- 
racy had been called to meet in Denver on the same day. 
The women's clubs sent delegates to each convention and they 
were duly recognized. In ordei to \iTm^%!ow\^.^X^<^>a»»&l<WL 
wJn'ch the/ had prepared^ the 'womsii x^l^^^^N/^ ^s^"^^?^- 
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gates in the separate bodies and declared their intention to 
co-operate with the party only in a united convention. This 
proposition was for some time held in abeyance, but finally, 
due in great part to the attitude of the women, the two bodies 
came together in one convention and nominated a joint ticket, 
choosing Mrs. Bradford as candidate for State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, she being the first woman ever nomi- 
nated in Colorado for a state office. Mrs. Mary V. Macon was 
nominated for Regent of the State University. In organizing 
the state central committee, one woman was admitted from 
each county. For an unusual reason the Democratic women 
were not so ardent in their work in the ensuing campaign as 
were their sisters of other parties. The Democrats generally, 
having foreseen their own defeat and many of them having 
united their efforts with the Republicans in their crusade 
against the Populists, the women realized the futility of any 
party effort and many of them followed the example of their 
Democratic brethren, though without exception, retaining 
their party affiliation. In August preceding the election, Mrs. 
Macon resigned and Mrs. Bradford was elected President of 
the Woman's Democratic Club. 

Among the many advantages gained by their initial work, 
the women derived one special benefit from the campaign of 
1894. It placed them in line of action with the parties of 
their choice, where they worked with a clearly defined pur- 
pose and an intelligent understanding of the principles which 
they espoused, while understanding as well the motives and 
the general conditions that impelled their sister citizens in 
the ranks of the opposition. Hence they gained an insight 
into methods and affairs that makes their later course as 
citizens and voters easily understood. Much of this has been 
explained in another chapter. Th© evxb^^c^eriX. XsraAs^Ms^ tn 
Beparation and ladependent aQtiou \b d\jL^ \.o xaftxi-^ cks\^r»» 
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From all parties in every campaign thus tar certain complaints 
have been made in all probability not without good reason. 

The men still hold the balance of power in all the com- 
mittees and control all the machinery of party and the 
government. However, there has been no rupture or undue 
clamor among the women on this account; but nothing 
has been more conducive to apathy among both men and 
women voters than the long series of internal dissensions, of 
factions within factions and the repeated divisions in every 
organization bearing a party name. Thus far the greatest 
difficulty with a majority of the women has been the question 
of conformity with dishonest methods and corrupt practices 
in the prosecution of campaign work, and it was claimed by 
the separatists that this was the motive that impelled the first 
movement partaking of the nature of a revolt against party 
discipline after the campaign of 1894. In the state campaign 
of that year and in the municipal elections of 1895, the women 
found that their political clubs formed a very effective part of 
partisan machinery for evil as well as good so long as they 
willingly abetted the various schemes and methods of their 
masculine coadjutors. But the women felt that the demands 
made upon them were far below their ideals of honest dealing, 
and sometimes they were called upon to do the things which 
they believed it to be their mission to war against in behalf of 
good government and purity in politics. 

Whether from this cause or from a combination of events, 
there was a great falling away from partisan organization in 
1895 and 1896. Most of the large and influential political clubs 
disbanded and many of the more active leaders among the 
women who still retain state and national affiliations, became 
imbued with the idea that the highest aims of local govern- 
ment could best be served by non-partisan means. Out of 
tbia idea, in the spring ol 1S95 WkBt^ ^wcj^ YoNa ^^»5^ys«isa^*^si»k 
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Civic Federation of Denver, an organization of women without 
regard to political belief. While ite pu]ix)ee and its work has 
been for reform in Arapahoe Ck)unt7, its influence has spread 
to all urban populations in the state, and at the time of this 
writing the spirit of municipal reform upon non-partisan lines 
has assumed a national character. Prior to this organization, 
similar ideas and motives gave rise to the ^'Taxpayers' Party/' 
an organization of men and women designed to correct abuses 
and create reforms in municipal government. Then came the 
Independent Citizens' movement and other associations in the 
name of party, in that and the subsequent municipal campaign 
of 1897, all drawing the adherence of women to their ranks. 
However, these associations ^ere brought about by local 
affairs, peculiar to the larger cities, and are not taken into 
account as affecting loyalty of the women to party principle. 
The organization of the Women's Republican Association 
in February, 1895, was one illustration of the desire to cling to 
party while aiming to cut loose from association with and the 
domination of a certain set of men. But in the very nature 
of things this became a factional movement, which led to the 
organization of the Civic Federation. When the Republican 
Party returned to power in 1895, its Denver leaders were early 
at work in making the slate for the April city election. They 
were the same set of men who had been in control for many 
years, and usually furnished or attempted to furnish a ''ready- 
made" administration. For this and other abuses, the inde- 
pendent movement of both men and women began, and the 
spirit was contagious among the women of all the parties. As 
Vice-Chairman of the Republican State Central Committee 
in charge of the women's department, Mrs. Frank Hall called 
for a conference of the several presidents of the women's Re- 
publican clube of the city. In the discxxoBioii ol Wva ^\.\\».U<^xv 
«/ tA/ff conference it waa declared to Y>^ tYi^ pMryo^a ^1 ^fi^. 
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earnest women to use every advantage of their right of suffrage 
to secure such reforms as would purify the ballot, correct the 
evils and corrupt methods in politics, secure legislation for 
good government and endeavor to secure the nomination and 
election of competent and trustworthy persons for office. This 
was declared to be demanded by existing conditions, and 
upon such declarations the Women's Republican Association 
was formed, with Mrs. Hall as its President. The new asso- 
ciation started in the campaign with the determination to 
make a vigorous fight. *' Within the party if we can; out of 
it if we must," was the wording of the notice which they 
served on the leaders, notwithstanding the Republican women 
for the most part adhered to their party organization in that 
election or refrained from voting. The East Capitol Hill 
Women's Republican League Club fairly maintained its mem- 
bership and working force and contributed largely to the 
success of the Republican ticket. In March, Mrs. H. B. 
Stephens was elected Vice-Chairman of the Republican City 
Central Committee, and thus, as chairman of the two organ- 
izations there was a strong consolidation of the Republican 
women. During the campaign, many of the women in the 
private ranks of the party came to the front as very enthusi- 
astic and successful workers. That many of them thoroughly 
conformed to the order of things in ^running" elections, goes 
without saying, and not all of them escaped the imputation of 
the same corrupt practices that had been the standing accu- 
sation against the men. During the summer of 1895 there 
began a serious defection from the Republican women's clubs 
and before the arrival of election day there was left scarcely 
a nucleus of club organization, while most of the clubs in all 
parties had entirely disbanded. This campaign and its results 
developed an entirely new element «Ji<^ ^ Tk»^ -^^^^ssr^xcs.^^rK^^s^s^ 
among the women. The diBinte^i^\.\0XL oi ^'^k ^^s3i>5«Sw^^0^^w^ 
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did not imply the total abandonmont of party principle on 
their part. Individually, they are still Republicans, Demo- 
crats or Populists. The Democratic women, for the most 
part, stand firm with their party. The silver issue, the divis- 
ion of the Republican party, which created the Silver Repub- 
lican wing, and the fusion of the Silver Republicans with the 
Democrats in the state and national campaign of 1896, were 
the prime causes of the dissolution of the women's Republican 
clubs. At the election of 1896 it is estimated that 5,000 
women in Colorado voted the straight Republican ticket. 
After the election there was the question as to who or what 
constituted the Republican party in the state. The only or- 
ganization acting under authority of the national party was 
then, as now, the *'McKinley" Republican State Central Com- 
mittee. Therefore, the Republican women who voted with 
that organization co-operate with the committee, besides 
organizing in Denver "The Woman's Eagle Republican Club," 
with Mrs. Emma Johnson as President, and this club stood as 
the parent organization for the associated work of the 
"straight" Republican Party women of the state. Other 
oflScers of this club are: First Vice-President, Miss Olive 
Foster; Second Vice-President, Frances S. Klock; Secretary, 
Mary A. Ingersoll; Assistant Secretary, R.'E. England; Second 
Assistant, Margaret Johnson; Treasurer, S. M. Beckwell. 

The practical work of the Civic Federation has been that 
of selecting and presenting candidates for nomination or the 
endorsement of candidates of their preference after they have 
been nominated by the several parties. During the summer 
and fall of 1895 the Federation was active in the campaign 
and the result was the election of several of their candidates 
to the more important positions. In the campaign of 1896 its 
main endeavor was to secure proper xqpt^qtAa.\>\^^% \t^ thA 
^^SiBJature and afterward to work m V>€5^»M o1 TRVQ\«ew«ia 
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legislation. Upon the approach of the Denver city election in 
1897 the Federation undertook measures to put a ticket of its 
own in the field. Invitations were issued to 125 men and 
women, irrespective of party affiliations, whom the Federation 
women believed to be in sympathy with their movement. 
Thus a convention was held, but instead of nominating a ticket 
distinctly their own, they united with the Taxpayers upon a 
ticket composed of candidates from different branches of the 
Bepublican, Democratic and Populist parties, thus making a 
non-partisan consolidation. This entire ticket was elected. 

It has been asserted that in this departure from partisan 
lines, the influence of women in politics has been more sensibly 
felt than in all her zealous devotion to the party of her faith. 
The example that was set by them in Denver has many 
followers in the state at large. 

The Educational Alliance was an outgrowth of the Civic 
Federation. The alliance was formed by a union of the 
educational departments of all civic organizations in the city. 
Its main purpose was to keep the school board free from the 
influence of partisan politics, and in this its work has been 
effectual. The Civic Union was formed by one delegate from 
each organization in the city, its purposes being those of 
general reform, and its work in many respects similar to that 
of the Civic Federation. Thus the influence of women has 
become a power in public affairs. 

Every bill introduced or urged by them in the two sessions 
of the legislature following their admission to suffrage was 
designed for an improvement of social conditions. In the 
session of 1895 the law raising the age of protection from 
sixteen to eighteen years, the law giving the mother an equal 
right to her children, and the law creating a home for friendless 
and incorrigible girls were secuted Y)^ Wxa ^wa«ii\ ^sAwMws^ 
aided in aecuring the hoaxe tot d^p^wd"e^Xi\. ^Adxi^xi* ^^Qift>s5^ 
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introduced and advocated by them, but failing of passage were: 
Initiative and referendum, civil service reform, state control 
of the liquor traffic, Guttenburg system of license, indetermin- 
ate sentence, the new primary law, which was designed to 
abolish the convention and its attendant evils. In 1897 they 
secured the Curfew law, an appropriation for the Home for 
Dependent Children and advocated many measures for the 
improvement of domestic and industrial conditions. 



CHAPTER VL 

Women in the Legislature and Other Offices of State, 

The women of Colorado are enthueiastic voters and it is 
claimed that they cast fifty-two per cent, of the total vote, 
though there are in the state, 30,000 more men than women. 
Though they have not enjoyed their full rights of representa- 
tion, the women have not been over-clamorous for elective 
office, though they lay just claims to a larger share in the 
appointive positions, and thus far feel that they have not 
received the recognition to which their status as citizens and 
their work entitle them. As county and state school super- 
intendents they have shown a high degree of proficiency. 

Following is a list of those who have been elected and 
appointed to state office: 

Elected 1894 — Superintendent Public Instruction, Mrs. 
Angenette J. Peavy, Republican. Members of the Legislature: 
Mrs. Clara Cressingham, Republican, Denver; Mrs. Carrie C. 
Holly, Republican, Pueblo; Mrs. Frances S. Klock, Republican, 
Denver. Appointed — Assistant State Librarian, Helen M.Wix- 
Bon. State Board of Agriculture, Eliza P. Routt. Board of 
Control State Industrial School, Emma G. Curtis of Canon 
City. State Board of Horticulture, Mrs. Martha A. Shute, 
Secretary, Denver. State Normal School Board, Mrs. Thalia 
A. Rhoads. Board of Charities and Corrections, Dr. Ida Noyes 
Beaver, Mrs. Frances Belford. State Board of Pardons, Dr. Ida 
Noyes Beaver. State Home for Neglected and Dependent 
Children, Mrs. Louisa Arkins, Denver; Luna A. Thatcher, 
Pueblo; Dora E. Reynolds, Denver, State Home and Indus- 
trial School tor Girls, Frances 8.T3L\cwi^, k\\».'^-^%:f^^^>^^'». 
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M. Ruble, Mary C. C. Bradford. Elected 1896— State Super- 
intendent Public Instruction, Miss Grace Espy Patton. Mem- 
bers of the Legislature, 1896: Mrs. Olive C. Butler, National 
Silver Party, Denver; Mrs. Martha A. B. Conine, Non-partisan, 
Denver; Mrs. Evangeline Heartz, Populist, Denver. Assistant 
State Librarian, Hattie E. Stevenson. State Board Agriculture, 
Eliza P. Routt. Trustee Colorado School for Deaf and Blind, 
Mary S. McDonald. State Board of Horticulture, Mrs. Martha 
Shuts, Secretary. State Normal School, Mrs. T. A. Rhoads. 
Board Charities and Corrections, Mrs. Sarah S. Piatt, Dr. 
Ida Noyes Beaver. State Board Pardons, Dr. Ida N. Beaver. 
State Home for Dependent and Neglected Children, Mrs. 
Rodney Curtis, Mrs. Anna Marshall Cochran, Mrs. Louisa 
Arkins, Mrs. Dora E. Reynolds. State Home and Industrial 
School for Girls, Frances S. Klock, Alta B. Mayfield, Alice M. 
Ruble, Mary A. Ingersoll. 

In June, 1895, Mrs. Alma Lafferty and Mrs. H. B. Stephens 
were selected as delegates to represent the Republican women 
of Colorado at the annual convention of Republican league 
clubs at Cleveland, Ohio, Mrs. Lafferty being especially depu- 
ted to urge the insertion of a resolution favoring the free 
coinage of silver in the platform. 

In 1896, Mrs. Carrie O. Kistler, Vice-Chairman of State 
Central Committee of the Silver Republican Party, by the 
resignation of the chairman, became acting chairman, presid- 
ing over the first state convention of that organization. It 
was a stormy session, but for six hours Mrs. Kistler stood her 
ground, to the wonder and admiration of the warring delegates 
and many interested spectators from different parties who 
were in the galleries. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

In Club Life and tt^e Home, 

Id other ways — in higher and more benevolent avocations 
than that of the politician, the women of Colorado have far 
more gratifying achievements to their credit. The ballot gave 
them a right which they claimed, it gave them a degree of 
liberty which they did not have, it enlarged their field of 
opportunity and gave them a new power. 

In all the courses of study, in the practice of all the arts, in 
the acquisition of all the accomplishments that refine human 
nature, and in all the attributes and deeds of philanthropy by 
which woman has relieved humanity and made the world bet- 
ter, the Colorado women have made great progress. The home 
has ever been her school of industry and domestic economy. 
There is no grade of society in which the practical affairs of 
life are not studied and put into practice. Loving wives and 
good mothers we will always have with us. 

The custom among women of associating themselves 
together for learning and advancement along all these lines is 
not a necessity, but a mutually helpful means, to say nothing 
of the perpetual enjoyment it affords to the individual. There 
is not a city of its size in the land, nor perhaps a state in the 
union, where there is more activity and intellectual development 
through club association, nor more good deeds thus performed 
toward suffering humanity than in Denver and Colorado. In 
their individual spheres the women of Colorado are noted for 
their intelligence, their spirit of self-reliance, their industry, 
and withal their coBmopolitan chacactec* Such are the 
women that are a£NEM3ciated togel\ifit Vn ^\\3Xi^^^^ ^^^sM^NsixsBiw 
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In Club Life and the Home, 

In other ways — in higher and more benevolent avocations 
than that of the politician, the women of Colorado have far 
more gratifying achievements to their credit. The ballot gave 
them a right which they claimed, it gave them a degree of 
liberty which they did not have, it enlarged their field of 
opportunity and gave them a new power. 

In all the courses of study, in the practice of all the arts, in 
the acquisition of all the accomplishments that refine human 
nature, and in all the attributes and deeds of philanthropy by 
which woman has relieved humanity and made the world bet- 
ter, the Colorado women have made great progress. The home 
has ever been her school of industry and domestic economy. 
There is no grade of society in which the practical affairs of 
life are not studied and put into practice. Loving wives and 
good mothers we will always have with us. 

The custom among women of associating themselves 
together for learning and advancement along all these lines is 
not a necessity, but a mutually helpful means, to say nothing 
of the perpetual enjoyment it affords to the individual. There 
is not a city of its size in the land, nor perhaps a state in the 
union, where there is more activity and intellectual development 
through club association, nor more good deeds thus performed 
toward suffering humanity than in Denver and Colorado. In 
their individual spheres the women of Colorado are noted for 
their intelligence, their spirit of self-reliance, their industry, 
and withal their cosmopolitan character. Such are the 
women that are associated togethex Vn c\\3\>^^'^* ^^i^Ns^Nsi^^tfi^ 
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an outcome of the circumstance of their enfranchisement 
and bears no relation to it, though there is no doubt that in 
this, as in all things else, their endowment of citizenship has 
stimulated them to greater effort and widened the scope of 
their work. The Colorado State Federation of Women's 
Clubs was organized two years subsequent to the enfranchise- 
ment of the women, but is in no wise connected with their 
political privilege, though it has in this brief time wielded a 
mighty influence in affairs where politics had claimed exclu- 
sive domain. In such cases the women's club, as a social and 
educational institution, have become a powerful factor in 
originating and shaping the course of reforms which have 
wrought noted improvements in the social and political life of 
the city and state. Prior to 1893 and before the Federation 
was organized, women's literary clubs were numerous, but the 
matters of government and the social and economic problems 
of the day had little place or time in their studies. 

The Colorado Federation of Women's Clubs was organized 
April 5th, 1895, with a charter membership of thirty-seven 
clubs. The first officers were: President, Mrs. E. M. Ashley, 
Denver; Vice-President, Mrs. J. S. Gale, Greeley; Recording 
Secretary, Mrs. C. A. Eldredge, Colorado Springs; Corresix>nd- 
ing Secretary, Mrs. M. D. Thatcher, Pueblo; Treasurer, Mrs. 
G. A. Scoville, Durango; Auditor, Mrs. Curtis Smith, Creede, 
The Federation has grown to large proportions, having now 
(1898) a membership of 111 clubs numbering over 3,000 women. 
Annual state and biennial national conventions are held, the 
last biennial convention having been held in Denver during 
the month of June, when nearly a thousand delegates were in 
attendance, representing all the great commercial, art and 
educational centers of the nation. The various clubs in Colo- 
rado have aaeigned to themselves different branches of study 
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in the general field of literature, though each and all of them 
interchangeably follow the same lines of educational work. 

In the regular meetings of the separate clubs not only the 
weightier questions affecting every department of life are pre- 
sented, but topics of current literature, history, science and 
philosophy receive attention and many of the papers read and 
discussed show a wide range of intellectual acquirement. 
Many of the superintendents and teachers in the schools 
throughout the state are club women. Thus it is observed 
that in the year books and calendars of the different clubs, 
civics, education and reforms are given place. 

The Woman's Club of Denver is the leading association of 
the kind in the state, and it is a body of recognized power in 
public affairs as well as in its dispensations as a part of the 
general federation. In its seven departments it embraces all 
the practical work and the salient educational features of the 
general association. The Woman's Club was organized April 
21, 1894, with 225 charter members, including at that time and 
during its subsequent growth the most representative women 
of Denver in respect of wealth, intelligence, social influence 
and estimable qualities of human nature. It also included 
many noble women possessing all these excellencies of mind 
and heart from the humbler walks of life where wealth does 
not prevail. Thus was formed a consolidation of the repre- 
sentative womanhood of the state. The club in 1898 numbers 
nearly 1,000 members. Its division into departments is as 
follows: Home, education, philanthropy, art and literature, 
science and philosophy, reform, a parliamentary auxiliary 
with 200 members and a department of music. Each depart- 
ment is controlled by a chairman and a full complement of 
officers. 

The work of the several departments embraces all the 
advanced metboda of teaching by pxaclVe^X ^«aiWi^^«iaw^'^>K5^ 
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the useful arts. The dispensation o( charity by the most 
effectual methods, the systematic study of sociology, studies 
in science and philosophy, literature, etc. In the reform 
department the chief energies of the club haye been directed 
toward securing better laws and seeing that those on the 
statute books were enforced. Special efforts have been made 
in behalf of a new primary law; it has devoted much attention 
to municipal civil service reform, and has done excellent work 
in suggesting and urging to a consummation certain measures 
that have made Denver a delightful city for cleanliness and 
health. Standing committees on public institutions, city 
improvement, temperance, public health, press, civil service 
and legislation were formed and much good work has been 
done by them. Out of the civil service committee grew the 
Civil Service Reform Association of Denver, composed of both 
men and women, and this department also gave origin to the 
City Improvement Society, whose power is acknowledged by 
the municipal administration. 

The North Side Woman's Club of Denver is second only to 
the Woman's Club as one of the most powerful organizations 
in the state, embracing in its work all that is comprehended 
by the Federation. 

The cause of woman suffrage is now represented in Colo- 
rado by the Non -Partisan Colorado Equal Suffrage Associa: 
tion. This organization, formed in 1890, before the election, 
during which the question of Equal Suffrage was submitted 
to the qualified voters of the state, did not disband after the 
victory gained for Colorado women by the vote of Colorado 
men. To an urgent appeal from the National Suffrage Asso- 
ciation for a continuance of associate work in Colorado, and a 
Macedonian cry from several sister states were soon added as 
ai^umentB againBt disbanding, the new necessity of correcting 
faJae reporta ot the results of BuSrage m Co\ot«Ao ^^T«vaX«ii\2c9 
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circulated in other states by the enemies of the measure, and 
B I the reasonable expectation of the National Association, that 
Colorado should continue to send authorized delegates to 
represent the state and assist in the yearly National conven- 
tions. The present officers of this organization, now number- 
ing 100 members, are: President, Mrs. K. A. G. Patterson; 
Vice-Presidents, Mrs. A. Guthrie Brown and Miss Martha Pease; 
Kecording Secretaries, Miss Theodoria Ammons and Mrs. 
Louise M. Tyler; Corresponding Secretaries, Mrs. Helen Gilbert 
£cob and Mrs. Nettie Edwards Caspar; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Angenette J. Peavey; Auditor, Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford; Exec- 
utive Committee, Mrs. Susan Riley Ashley, Mrs. E. P. Ensley, 
Mrs. K. P. Johnson, Mrs. L. M. Stansbury. The presiding 
officers since 1890 have been in turn, Miss Georgianne Watson, 
Mrs. Louise M. Tyler, Mrs. A. W. Hogle, Miss Martha Pease, 
Mrs. Eliza Pickerel Boutt and Mrs. K. A. G. Patterson. 






CHAPTER Vm. 

The State Campaign of 1898, 

The campaign of 1898 again afforded conditions that tended 
to make the women act along independent lines. Peculiar 
political complications brought fifteen tickets into the field in 
Arapahoe County, while throughout the state the masses of 
the voters were divided between the National Republican 
Party under Senator Wolcott, and a fusion of the Silver Re- 
publicans, Democrats and Populists under the leadership of 
Senator Teller, T. M. Patterson and C. S. Thomas. The result 
was an overwhelming victory for the fusion ticket. While 
the interests of the women were in a small degree divided 
among the several factional tickets, their choice stood between 
the two leading parties, with a vast majority on the side of 
the fusion elements. In these several divisions the women 
worked with an energy and enthusiasm which they had not 
shown since the memorable campaign of 1894, and to their 
work and their vote is due equal honor with the men for the 
overwhelming victory that was won by the fusion ticket in the 
cause of silver. It was a victory of state, county and legisla- 
tive tickets throughout the state. The Republican women 
were no less zealous. They worked loyally and faithfully for 
their cause, and were instrumental in restoring large numbers 
of former adherents to the old party. 

In the organization for practical work in the campaign a 

woman's department was created in connection with the State 

and County Central Committees, and the woman chosen as 

tlie manager tor the women waa de^V^iiat^d «s yice-chair- 

aau. The women adhering to tTae'Nat\oTi«k\^«y^'^^«^'^*»^ 
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formed a Woman's Republican Campaign Club. Mrs. John 
R. Hanna, of Denver, the president of this club, became vice- 
chairman for the State Central Committee, while Miss Olive 
Foster was vice-chairman for Arapahoe County. 

The organization of the three parties composing the Fusion 
ticket in Arapahoe County represented similar work through- 
out the state. Mrs. Amos Bissel, one of the early advocates 
of equal suffrage, was chosen vice-chairman for the Silver Re- 
publicans; Mrs. A. Q. Shields, as president of the Women's 
Democratic Association, was chosen vice-chairman for the 
work in the Democratic ranks, while Mrs. Evangeline Heartz, 
member of the Legislature in 1897, was made vice-chairman 
for the Populists. A woman's executive committee was organ- 
ized within each party, and its members together with 
numerous volunteers, gave immediate assistance to their 
respective chairmen. 

Women had been nominated for various offices on all the 
tickets. The result of the campaign to them was the election 
of Mrs. Helen M. Qrenfell, Silver Republican, as State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction; for the Legislature, Mrs. 
Frances S. Lee, Democrat, Denver, Mrs. Harriet G. R. Wright, 
Populist, Denver, and Mrs. Dr. Mary F. Berry of Pueblo, all 
upon the fusion ticket. 

Thus far, woman's course in politics has been for the most 
part free from imputation of dishonesty, while her useful en- 
deavors along all the lines of social and industrial progress 
have made her a valuable acquisition to the body politic. In 
other states both men and women cling to the superstition 
that woman at the polls or wearing the badge of office must 
needs degenerate in personal worth and public esteem. This 
is the subterfuge which illy conceals the real objection. The 
men have not jet learned the true depW^ c2t\^:a\&asc^^!«d&Ss^- 
noBB, nor have they applied the loBaon \.o \>aft\siS*Jc^^«^» ^^^«^ 
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are simply unwilling to divide the privileges, the prestige and 
the power which they claim as theirs. The women acquies- 
cing are simply misled and misinformed. It was feared by 
many men and by many women in Colorado who refused to 
vote for Equal Suffrage, that the exercise of the franchise, 
with all the degrading conditions the change would involve, 
would soon rob woman of her essential womanliness. Not a 
few of the men even, who voted for the women shared in the 
tremor which came from the imagined disaster. Some of 
them are not yet over their fright. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that any valuable traits have been lost, while it has been 
shown by this record of her career as a citizen that the Colo- 
rado woman has developed nobler powers day by day and, 
though she is changing and will continue to change by the 
order of progress that makes it necessary, she is still and will 
ever be queen of the fireside, the confiding partner, the equal 
of man and the highest, most dear object of his love. 
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Of those women who took an active part in the campaign 
of 1893 and won the victory for equal rights, there is a long 
list of unrecorded names, and it is possible to perpetuate upon 
these pages only the names of a few of the leaders in different 
parts of the state, including some of the leading men of those 
times. Among those in and around Denver were: Mrs. John 
L. Routt, President of the Denver City League, and Mesdames 
T. M. Patterson, N. P. Hill, John R. Hanna, Rev. William 
Bayard Craig, Kerr B. Tupper, the Misses Patterson and Miss 
Hill of the Young Women's League; Mrs. S. M. Casper, 
Twenty-second Avenue League; Dora Phelps Buell and Mrs. 
Herbert George, of the Highlands League; Mrs. J. Eppley, Col- 
fax; Mrs. A. D. Taggart, Berkeley; Mrs. Hartzell, South Den- 
ver; Mrs. Margie Gibson, Provident Park; Mrs. Hutchins, 
Lower Clear Creek; Mrs. E. J. Webber, Globeville; Mrs. L. L. 
Leland, Swansea; Mrs. B. C. Chinn, Central; Mrs. H. S. 
Stansbury, Professor Hale, Mrs. Hale, Mrs. J. H. Piatt, Denver; 
Mrs. E.W. Middleton, Harris; Mrs. Frank Caley, Littleton; Miss 
Lillian McKercher, Young People's League; Mrs. Marion C. 
Lucas, City Park League; Mrs. Mabel Chinn, Eva Johnson, Ida 
De Priest, Esther Morris, Lois Allison, Mary E. Clark, Dudley 
Clark, Richard K. De Priest, Martha Spratlin, W. H. Wade, 
Alberta Battles, Henry O. Wagoner, Misses Mattie and Matie 
Rutherford, Agnes Cummings, Dora Dean, Mrs. Nannie Laur, 
Col. Irving Hale, Col. Byron L. Carr and Mrs. Mary Carr of 
Longmont. 

Buena Vista— Mrs. Mary Qatlatd,'Sx^«Aw^'^.'^.'Vk^^^5^5J%.. 
Joseph Newitt, Mrs. Julia L«gwi, ^x%, ■Ett\i««X^'^^'^'r®^»^ 
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Flora Kennedy, Miss Grace Wallace, Mrs. George Wallace, 
Mrs. Jennie Berry, Mrs. J. Halsey, Mrs. Laura C. Holt- 
schneider. 

Hartnan, 1893— Mesdames Laura A. France, M. A. Smith, 
Anna Burchard, Lizzie I. Lamont, L. A. Walker. L. G. Leon- 
ard, Emergene McGowan, Sarah J. Taylor, Emma IngersoU, 
Carrie Fluecken, Bertha G. Smith, M. E. Yaeger, S. FuUman, 
Mabel Finnerty, Misses Tude, McChesney, Julia L. Wheeler, 
Nellie Fullman, Margaret Ck)mpton, Sophie Compton, M. E. 
Smith, Mary Masters, Irene I. Smith, Kate D. McChesney, 
Martha A. McChesney, and Messrs. Harry E. Nevin, B. A. 
Bennett, G. H. IngersoU, Charles Fullman, Fred. Smith, Uri 
Walker, James Hackshaw, C. H. Smith, Joseph H. Richardson, 
W. C. Barnhart, Norman Clifford. 

In other parts of the state there wore Mrs. E. M. Tanner 
of Fort Collins; Mrs. C. E. Gibbs, Greeley; Mrs. Morris E. 
Dunham, Boulder; Ettie V. Parenteau, Central; Mrs. E. F. 
Kendall, Silver Flume; Mrs. L. B. Sinton, Mary C. C. Brad- 
ford, Colorado Springs; Mrs. J. S. Sperry and Dr. Hatfield, 
Pueblo; Emma G. Curtis, Canon City (who conducted the 
campaign among people mainly of foreign tongue in a coal 
mining district and secured a majority of 200); Mrs. Gafford, 
Buena Vista; Emma Greer and Dr. S. A. Goff, Louisville; 
Mrs. Roselle Goodrich, Red Cliff; Ina Davis, Parachute; Miss 
A. M. Murphy, Fruita; Mrs. H. C. Olney, Gunnison; Lillian 
Hartman-Johnson, Durango, who had charge of the work in 
the southwest; Dr. Jessie Hartwell, Salida; Mrs. S. A. Reddin 
Jenkins, Mosca; Mrs. Hazlett, Rico; Mrs. A. M. Bryany, 
Gil man; Mrs. S. J. Roocroft, Coal Creek; Mrs. Job Jones, 
Rockdale; Mrs. A. W. Maxfield and Mrs. Emma Simmons, 
mSe; Mtb. George Pearson, New Castle; Miss Mollie Noonan, 
OJen wood Springe; JVIrs. Reno, Aivada*, "MLcs. ^^«!&v^ ^^jes^^, 
Oraad Junction; Mrs. A8hmead,DeBeq>x©\"J&i^.^.^»^^^'«»^ 
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MaDcos; Mrs. J. F. Heath, Montrose; Mrs. Geo. A. Burrows, 
Ouray; Mrs.A.E.McCausIand.Aspen; Mrs. Louise Frybarger, 
Carlton; Mrs. Hilla M. Griffith, Villa Grove; Mrs. M. Hollings- 
worth, Silverton; Dr. J. M. McCoy, Telluride; Mrs. A. Guthrie 
Brown, Breckenridge, who, now at the age of seventy-three 
years, as a resident of Denver, is an active and enthusiastic 
worker in political and public affairs in general; Mrs. J. A. 
Pritchard, Greeley; Mrs. Minnie Hovey, Amethyst; Mrs. 
Fannie McCIintock, Grand Junction; Mrs. M. E. Timberlake, 
Holyoke. Among the women of prominence in the work of 
the Suffrage Association were Miss M. A. Pease, the President, 
and Mesdames C. A. Bradley, the Recording Secretary; M. H. 
Walker, J. B. Belford, Anna Steele, Grabing Craise, Hattie E. 
Fox, Mrs. Carrie L<ane Chapman, Mrs. Jenkins of Cheyenne, 
Carrie Schnebele, Harriet Scott-Saxton, Eva Hulings, George 
Phelps, Helen Reynolds, Minnie Jay Reynolds, Georgiana 
Watson, Louise M. Tyler, Mrs. Mary P. Nichols, Dr. Anna 
Morgan, Mrs. A. J. Frincke, Mrs. Anna Marshal Cochran, 
Louise Forest, Mrs. Minerva Roberts, Mrs. Alma Lafferty, 
Mrs. Nellie Matteson, Dr. Sarah Calvert, Dora Fletcher Noxon, 
Mrs. A. C. Fisk, Mrs. W. A. L. Cooper, and a host of others. 

Greeley — ^Prominent in the campaign of 1877 were Judge 
Levi Hanna, Mrs. Amanda Hanna, Father Nathan C. Meeker, 
Rosine Meeker, Mrs. Mary M. Gallup, David Boyd, Mrs. Sarah 
Boyd, Dr. Anna Marsh, Mrs. Eastman, Mrs. Adela Clark, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. J. Stevens, Oliver Howard, Mrs. Clemma Howard, 
Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Wilbur, Hon. Jared Brush, Florence 
Haines, Mrs. Dr. Law, S. S. Kennedy. In the campaign of 1893 
— Senator David Boyd, Mrs. Sarah Boyd, Oliver Howard, Mrs. 
Oliver Howard, Mrs. Dr. Hawes, Mrs. Jennie N. Pritchard, 
Harry N. Haynes, E. E. Clark, Mrs. H. T, West^ Mrs. Gartvi 
B. Sanborn, Mib. O. E. GibbB. 
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At Salida, leading women in the campaign of 1893 were: 
Mrs. M. O. E. Harrington, Mrs. Margaret Watkins, Miss Jessie 
Hartwell, M. D., Mrs. E. Ford, Mrs. M. E. Densmore, Mrs. 
Anna J. Kennedy, Mrs. Judge Warner, Mrs. Etta Eggleston, 
Mrs. Cynthia Stead. 

Qrand Junction — Among those participating in the cam- 
paign of 1893 were : Mrs. Charles J. Caswell, President, and Mrs . 
Frank McClintock, Vice-President of the Mesa County Equal 
Suffrage League; Mrs. L. F. Ingersoll, Mrs. B. F. Jay, Mrs. A. 

B. Wadsworth, Mrs. C. F. Caswell, Mrs. Elizabeth Ashmead, 
Miss Alice Murphy, Miss Elizabeth Walker, Mrs. Margaret 
Ogilvie, Miss Nettie Stockton, Mrs. J. Telford, Dr. Ethelle 
Strasser, Mrs. J. L. Vallow, Miss Leander Watkins, Mrs. 
George Smith, Mrs. Edwin Price, Mrs. L. M. Lay ton, Miss 
Mary E. Welborn, Mrs. S. C. Buckley, Miss Minnie Carlile, 
Mrs. Charles Glessner, Mrs. M. E. Gambling, Mrs. G. L. Gay- 
lord, Mrs. Jessie G. Ramey, Mrs. Esther R. Mitchell, Mrs. A. J. 
McCune, Miss Oilie Hensel, Miss May Cookingham, Miss 
Annie Sells. Equally as many leading men took an active part 
for the women. 

Colorado Springs— Ella L. C. Dwinell, L. E. Dwinell, R. C. 
Hamlin, Mrs. E. L. Hamlin, Dr. Anna D. Chamberlain, Dr. F. 

C. Chamberlain, L. B. Fasser, Mrs. Laura A. Fasser, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fasser, Dr. W. K. Sinton, Mrs. Lulu B. Sinton, Mrs. 
O. S. Stout, Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, Mrs. Annie E. Wilder, 
Mrs. M. J. S. Otis, Mrs. Hattie A. Balcomb, H. C. Balcomb, 
Mrs. C. E. Robertson, Miss M. C. Robertson, Emily E. Hildreth, 
Mrs. Mary E. Hildreth, Mrs. J. C. Smith, Mrs. A. L. Blake, 
Mrs. Blake. 

Colorado City — ^Mrs. Alice Finley, Louis W. Cunningham, 
Charles L. Cunningham, Mrs. Julia N. Cunningham and Mrs. 
-S Z CunDiDgbam, 
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Manitou — Maude L. Green, Dr. Francis Cooper, Dr. Fannie 
Cooper. 

Boulder — ^Hon. A. S. Baldwin, Mrs. Mary Collie, Mrs. Sallie 
F. Monell. 

Durango — Mrs. Lillian Hartman Johnson, Judge Henry 
Garbonati, Charles A. Johnson, Mrs. Olivia M. Hechtman, 
Mrs. Lizzie Metcalfe, Mrs. Frank Young. 

Silverton — Mrs. Emma Hollingsworth. 

Mosca — Mrs. S. N. R. Jenkins, F. C. Hitchcock. 

Cortez— Judge A. P. Edmundson, Mrs. Perley Wasson. 

Mancos — Mrs. S. M. Morris, President E. S. L.; Mrs. 
Marion Wetheril, Vice-President; Mrs. A. Lemmon, Secretary; 
George M. Carr, Treasurer; W. H. Kelley, Hon. D. H. Lemmon, 
Mrs. A. J. Barber, Judge M. T. Morris. 

Highlands— Mrs. Mary C. Woodburn, Mrs. Mary Butters, 
Mrs. Emma dinger, Mrs. Hester W. Hartzell, Mrs. Ida M. 
Lesley, Mrs. Eva Wheeler, Mrs. Fred Kern, Miss Blanch 
Badger, Mrs. Bertha Corlew, Mrs. Bertha Mueller, Mrs. A. Q. 
Channel, Mrs. Elizabeth S. Ferguson, Mrs. J. W. Jackson. 

Breckenridge — Mrs. A. Guthrie Brown, Mrs. C. L. Wester- 
man, Mrs. E. G. Brown, and Mrs. Hugh Steele. 
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